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Cast of the original production of “Exile” given at the 
Little Country Theatre, Syracuse, New York, by the Cor- 
nell Dramatic Club. 
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CHARACTERS 


Rosert SNow is a kindly, wistful man in the middle 
sixties. He is a little awkward in the face of emotion and 
a little afraid of appearing sentimental, although of a 
deeply affectionate nature. 


MatitpA Snow, of the same age as her husband, is 
likewise kindly and affectionate. She is a little more 
emotional, inclined somewhat to flutter, but withal there 
is a subtle note of firmness about her which shows itself 
occasionally, notably when she decides that the Stranger 
shall remain, 


Dick is a quiet, restrained man of about thirty-five. 
There is a suggestion of bitterness about him, a touch of 
irony. There is no suggestion of sentimentality about him 
at any time, 


Harry Putman is what would be called good-natured, 
jovial. He is about thirty-five also. 


PROPERTIES 


A combination writing desk and bookcase; not a secre- 
tary, but an article of furniture, usually of golden or 
quartered oak, frequently seen during the first decade of 
this century and still in use, despite its ugliness, in many 
districts. The bookcase section is at the side of the 
writing-desk section which has drawers underneath. 

An “oak heater” or “parlor stove.” If it is more con- 
venient, or more practicable, a fireplace may be used in- 
stead, 


PROPERTIES 


A dining table. 

Four side chairs, oak or nondescript. 

Two rockers. 

A tablecloth, preferably colored. 

Dishes and silver for four persons. 

A candlestick and candle. 

Pictures for wall. 

A small photograph, framed. 

A photograph album with one photograph. 
letters 

A wooden box containing the following articles, wrapped: 

A box of cigars. 

A sweater. 

A pair of men’s gloves. 

Three phonograph records. 

A vacuum cleaner. If desired, an electric iron or 
electric table stove may be used instead. The lines 
may easily be changed to suit the article used. 

A letter containing a coin. 

A hammer. 

A chisel. 

A roast and vegetables. 
A tea pot. 

Matches. 

A pair of men’s rubbers. 
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CHARACTERS 


Ropert SNow 

Matitpa Snow, his wife 
Harry PuTMAN, a farmer 
Dick, an escaped convict 


THE SCENE is laid in the home of the Snows in a 
lonely farm district in New York State. 


Tue TIME ts Christmas Eve. 


The living room of the SNow home. A simple room, 
simply furmshed. There is a door with a glass in 
it in the rear wall at the right of the center, and a 
window at the left of the center. Between the win- 
dow and the door a combination writing desk and 
bookcase stands. At the right is an “oak heater” 
through the window of which the glow of a fire may 
be seen. At the left, beside a door which leads to 
the kitchen, stands a table partly set for a meal. 
There are four chairs drawn up to the table. Upon 
the bookcase side of the “combination” stands a glass 
containing Wandering Jew which falls down over the 
front of the case, and upon the writing desk is a 
little photograph in a silver frame. The writing 
desk is open and a photograph album lies upon the 
shelf of it. There are pictures on the wall. Alto- 
gether one would get the impression of homeliness, 
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sturdy neatness, quiet cheerfulness, and patient good- 
ness from the room which lacks the formality er 
unused appearance of the forbidding. 


Rosert Snow, a gentle, gray man of about sixty-five 
is standing at the door upstage looking through the 
glass. Mrs. Snow, equally gray and geniler only 
by reason of her sex, 1s putting the finishing touches 
to the table at the left. She has the air of excited 
bustle about her. 


Snow (coming down toward the stove) 
My goodness, ma, stop fussin’ so, an’ set down. 
There ain’t any use of gettin’ all flustered an’ tired 
out. Maybe they won’t come after all. 


Mrs. SNow 
Pa, how can you say such a thing? ’Course they’ll 
come. “Sides, I’m most done now. All there’s left 
to do’s to fix the candle an’ change my apron. 
(She goes out at left.) 


Snow (adjusting the drafts on the stove) 
Turned real cold, ain’t it? 
(Mrs. Snow has returned with a tall candle in a glass 
holder. She lights the candle and sets it in the 
window, then backs away from it and eyes it critt- 
cally.) 

Mrs. Snow 
Purty, ain’t it? 

SNOW 
Does look kinda good. That oughta bring ’em if 
anythin’ would. 

Mrs. Snow (taking off her apron as she goes through 
the left door) 
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Seems so. 

(Snow sits in chair by stove. Mrs. Snow enters 
tying the ribbons of a freshly-ironed apron behind 
her.) 


SNOW 
It oughta bring ’°em. How many times is this, ma? 


Mrs. Snow 
"Leven times since Guite died, an’ six before that. 
That makes seventeen times, pa. 


SNow 
Huh. Here, ma, set down by the stove an’ cool off. 


Mrs. Snow 
Cool off by the fire, silly! Pa, I do think at times 
you ain’t exactly right. 
(She sits.) 


SNow 
I mean set an’ cool off after workin’ so hard. I 
d’clare you do more work on Christmas Eve ’n you 
do all the rest of the year, an’ that’s some! 


Mrs. SNow 
I don’t do any more’n I always did ’fore the boys 
went away. ‘Sides, I always love to do anythin’ for 
the boys. ’Tain’t as if they was here all the year, 
an’ so you notice what I do on Christmas Eve more’n 
you would. 


SNow 
Still there’s more to do ’n when Guite was alive. 


Mrs. SNow 
That’s true. Poor Guite! She used to look forward 
every year to Christmas same as you an’ me. An’ 
she died the year after Richard left, which was the 
sixth after Parker went. 
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SNow 
Six years without none of ’em ever comin’ back. 
She was saved ‘leven disappointments, ma. 


Mrs. Snow (uneasily) 
I wisht you wouldn’t talk this way, pa. Makes me 
feel like it wasn’t any use expectin’ the boys. ’Sides, 
David came home, didn’t he? 


SNow 
Yes, ’fore he went to war. ’N then he couldn’t stay 
more ’n an hour or two. Said ’twas all he could 
spare ‘cause his wife wanted him near her. Don’t 
see why she couldn’t of come with him in the first 
place. 


Mrs. SNow 
Why, pa, think of the baby, little David. She wanted 
him near her and the baby. Remember ’twas the 
last time she ever seen him. 


SNOW 
Well, it was the last time we ever seen him an’ he 
was our son as much as he was her husband. ’Sides, 
it didn’t take her very long to ferget him after he 
was killed an’ buried in France. 


Mrs. Snow 
Pa! Let’s not talk that way. Judge not lest ye be 
judged. We ain’t never seen her, an’ maybe the poor 
girl—ah—well, maybe— 

SNow 
All right, ma. I won’t say anythin’ about no one. 
It’s too holy a time. ’Sides, we don’t want to be 
poisonin’ our minds the night we expect our boys 
home. (He leans over and pats her hand.) You 
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look grand to-night, ma. Better an’ younger ’n the 
day I married you. 


Mrs. Snow 
How you talk, Robert Snow! (Nevertheless, she is 
visibly pleased.) Why, pa, you’ve got your best tie 
on! 

Snow (glancing down) 
Yes, it’s the one Parker sent me ten year ago. I’ve 
worn it ever since—on Christmas Eve. I don’t want 
him to come home an’ not find me grateful for his 
gifts. 


Mrs. Snow 

That’s right, pa. Poor Parker! He must be awful 
busy writin’ all the time. I was talkin’ with Mrs. 
Simmons the other day, you know, Mrs. Peter Sim- 
mons, the president of the Literary Club down to 
the village. She says they’re readin’ one of his books 
in the club now. She says they all like it so well that 
they’re goin’ to put all his books in the library. 


SNow 
Huh! Oughta done that long ago ’s what I say. 


Mrs. SNow 
I ain’t never said anythin’ to you about it, pa, but 
it does seem ’s if Parker could leave some of the— 
some of the—ah—the immorality out of his books. 


SNow 
Why, mother ! 
Mrs. SNow 
’Course it’s all right, or Parker wouldn’t do it. But 
it does seem sorta—ah—unnecessary. 
SNow 
Hush, ma, I hear some one comin’, 
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(They both jump up. Snow stands uncertain as a 
knock comes at the door. Then he steps slowly to 
the door. Mrs. Snow, her back to the stove, 
smooths her apron expectantly, excitedly. SNOw 
opens the door and admits Harry PutTMan bundled 
in a huge fur coat, and carrying a large wooden box.) 


SNow 
Hullo, Harry. Gosh, you had us all worked up. We 
thought it might be the boys. Hullo, what’s this? 


PutMAn (setting the box on the floor and standing 
aside) 
The box come to the express office. I had a box 
there myself an’ I thought I might’s well bring this 
’un along, too. 


Mrs. Snow (bending over the box) 
Tt’s from Parker. 


PuTMAN 
Here’s a letter, too. 


Mrs. Snow (taking it) 
It’s in Parker’s writin’. 


PuTMAN 
Thought it might be from Dick. Heard from him 
lately ? 


SNow 
No, not lately. That is, not since near a month. He’s 
pretty busy. Won’t you take off your coat an’ draw 
up? 

PUTMAN 


No, thanks. Gotta hurry home. Got a thousand 
things to do b’fore mornin’. I suppose you’re goin’ 
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to the community tree an’ the singin’ down to the 
church? 
(He buttons up his collar.) 


Mrs. Snow 
No, we’re expectin’ the boys. 


PUTMAN 
Goin’ to be a grand time. Better come. Gosh, it’s 
some cold out. It'll be below zero by mornin’, ten 
degrees, anyway. Glad I ain’t the ’scaped convict 
to-night. 


SNow 
What ’scaped convict ? 


PUTMAN 

Ain’t you heard? They was a fellow ’scaped from 
the prison up t’ Auburn yest’day. They say he’s 
a-headin’ this way when last seen. Better keep your 
barn locked t’night an’ your house, too. Any man’d 
be desp’rate a night like this. Well, I must be goin’ 
on. I’m late now. (He opens the door upstage.) 
Merry Christmas, folks. 


Snow and Mrs. Snow 
Same to you an’ many of ’em. 
(PUTMAN goes.) 


Mrs. SNow 
How could you say such a thing—about not hearin’ 
from Dick in most a month? 


SNow 
I wasn’t goin’ to tell him we don’t never hear no 


more. Well, ma, ain’t you never goin’ to open the 
letter ? 
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Mrs. Snow 
I’m most afraid to. It’s probably like all the others. 
(She opens the letter while SNow leaves through the 
left door. She reads excitedly at first. Then dis- 
appointment spreads over her face. SNOW enters 
again bearing a hammer and a clusel.) 

Snow 
Well? 

Mrs. Snow 
He ain’t comin’. 

SNow 
Huh! (There is a pause while SNow begins to open 
the box. Both are dejected.) Well, ma, ain’t you 
goin’ to say nothin’? 

Mrs. Snow 
He says the family are all well, an’ he wishes us a 
Merry Christmas. Too busy to come. 
(Another pause while SNow tears out the excelsior 
and crumpled newspapers that have been used for 
packing.) 

SNOW 
S’pose we might ’s well go down to the village now, 
eh? 

Mrs. Snow (anxiously) 
Why, ain’t we goin’ to wait for Richard? 

SNow 
Well, I s’pose so. There ain’t much use, though, I 
don’t think. 
(Snow has by this time removed several packages 
from the box and these he puts in two separate piles.) 

Snow (indicating one of the piles) 
These are for you, ma. 
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Mrs. Snow 
My, what a lot! Seems Parker oughta be more eco- 
nomical. There’s too much here. 


SNow (unwrapping a package and disclosing a box of 
cigars) 
Cigars! Ma, look, a box of cigars! 


Mrs. SNow 
But, Robert Snow, you ain’t smoked in six years, not 
since you had the pneumonia! 


SNOW 
N—o—o, but just think how I can treat the neigh- 
bors when they drop in. What’s that, ma? 


Mrs. Snow (unwrapping along box) 
Why, pa, it’s a vacyum cleaner. It’s ’lectric just like 
Mrs. Curtis’s. 


SNOW 
Gosh, ain’t it grand? But, ma, we ain’t got no 
*lectricity ! i 


Mrs. Snow 
No, but—well, I can save it till we have, can’t I? 
’*Sides, I don’t know as I’d use it anyway, it’s so 
pretty, an’ new, an’ shiny. Just like Parker to try 
to make housework a little easier for me. 


SNOW 
’Tis purty, ain’t it? But look, ma, what 1 got—a 
sweater. 
(Holding one up.) 
Mrs. Snow 
Oh, ain’t that purty! 


SNOW 
An’ warm! Feel of it, ma. Guess I’ll be warm this 
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winter. Ain’t it a beauty? An’ look here. Here’s 
a little package. Wonder what’s in it. (Opens it.) 
Mother, look! It’s gloves. Fur-lined! What kinda 
fur, I wonder. Rabbit, that’s what they are. ’Course 
it’s rabbit. 

Mrs. SNow 
Oh, pa, won’t you be warm this winter, though! My, 
Parker always did look out for that. (She takes up 
a package.) What’s this, do you suppose? It’s 
heavy. Wonder what it is. (She unwraps it.) Pa! 
It’s phonograph records. Three of ’em. (She reads 
the titles.) “When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.” Oh, pa, I always loved that piece. “And He 
Shall Feed His Flock.” That’s a hymn, I love it. 
What’s this one? (Spelling it out.) “H-e-i-m-w-e-h.” 
What you s’pose that is? 


SNOW 
I don’t know. German, I guess. 


Mrs. Snow 
Oh, it says here “Heimway’—“Longing for Home.” 
There, Parker was longin’ for home even if he 
couldn’t come. 


SNOW 
Gosh, ain’t it a pity we had to sell the phonograph! 


Mrs. SNow 
Never mind, we'll put them with the others he sent 
us. This makes, let’s see, six year an’ three every 
year; that makes eighteen, pa. Some day we'll get 
a new phonograph, one of them without any horn on, 
an’ we'll have lots of records for it. 


SNOW 
Don’t you think we oughta tell Parker? 
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Mrs. SNow 
I should say not, Pa Snow! He’d go an’ buy us a 
machine an’ it’d make him feel bad that he’d been 
buyin’ us records an’ not havin’ a machine to play 
7em on. Here, pa, put ’em in the lower part of the 
bookcase with the rest while I open this letter that 
come with my things. (SNow does so.) Pa, look! 
It’s money—a ten-dollar gold piece! 

SNow 
Ain’t that nice now! 


Mrs. SNow 
He always sends ten dollars, an’ it always comes in 
handy, too. (She sits down, tired, by the stove at 
the right.) Sometimes I wonder if he can afford it. 


Snow (gathering up box and packing) 
’Course he can or he wouldn’t send all that stuff. 
Musta cost a lot of money. But he’s rich, I guess, 
after writin’ all that stuff, books an’ things. 


Mrs. SNow 
But he hadn’t oughta spend all his money just ’cause 
he has it. He’s got a long time to live yet. 
(Snow has gathered all the packing into the box and 
he carries it through the door at the left. Mrs. 
Snow takes out her handkerchief and furtively wipes 
her eyes. As she hears a door being opened and 
closed offstage she hurriedly puts the handkerchief 
away. Snow reénters at the left.) 

SNOW 
What’s the matter, mother? You act all down in the 
mouth. 


Mrs. Snow 
Nothin’. I was only thinkin’ wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if we could only hear from Richard! Do you know 
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what I’m beginnin’ to think, pa? I think it must be 
awful to be exiled away from home in some remote 
an’ uncivilized land among the heathen. But it seems 
to me the hardest exile of all is to be exiled at home, 
exiled from the hearts of your children. 


Snow (sitting down and fondling the fur-lined gloves) 
Sho, ma! You hadn’t oughta be thinkin’ these 
thoughts. ’Sides, how can you call us exiled from 
their hearts when they show that they are thinkin’ 
of us by sendin’ us all those things for Christmas? 


Mrs. SNow 

I—I—know I hadn’t oughta be thinkin’ that way. 
Only sometimes I think it’s worth more than all the 
presents in the world to see your children once in a 
while. (She wipes away her tears.) It’s eighteen 
year now since Parker first went away an’ he’s never 
been back. An’ it’s seventeen year since David went, 
an’ he never came back ’cept that once just before 
he went to France. An’ he won’t never come back 
now. An’ it’s twelve year since Richard left, an’ we 
haven’t even heard from him in six year. An’ it’s 
*leven year since Marguerite died. An’ they didn’t 
even have time to come back to poor Guite’s funeral, 
an’ Guite was always waitin’ for ’em to come home 
to the very day of her death. (She sobs outright.) 
Pa, do—do you s’pose we done anythin’, ever, to 
make ’em not want to come back? 


Snow (awkwardly) 
No, ma, I don’t s’pose we ever did, but when a boy 
gets away from home, miles away, an’ has to work 
hard to make a way for himself, he sometimes for- 
gets, specially after he’s married an’ has a family of 
his own. An’ Richard, maybe he’s—maybe he’s. . . . 
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Mrs. Snow 
Don’t, pa! Don’t say that! 
(There are sounds of footsteps on the porch outside. 
A knock on the door upstage. Mr. and Mrs. Snow 
look at each other in questioning surprise. SNow 
rises and opens the door.) 


SNOW 
Hullo! Come in. 
(A man of thirty-five or forty enters. His beard is 
of three or four days’ growth, and his clothes are 
torn and ragged and light for mid-winter wear. His 
hands are bare.) 


SNOW 
Hullo! Who are you? 


STRANGER 
I’m a poor, cold exile seeking warmth and kindness 


on Christmas Eve. 


SNOW 
You—you ain’t the convict fellow that’s ’scaped from 
the prison, are you? 

STRANGER 
Yes. There’s a reward offered for me. Do you want 
money? 


Mrs. Snow 
Pa, what’re you goin’ to do? 
SNOW 


I don’t know. It’s too cold to send him away, and 
it ain’t safe to keep him. 


Mrs. Snow 
I don’t care if it ain’t safe. Here, you poor man, 
come up to the fire an’ get warm. You look perished. 
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STRANGER 
I am, nearly. (He comes up to the fire.) Thank 
you. 


Mrs. SNow 
You ought to know better than to go out in such 
weather dressed like that. 


STRANGER 
I went when I could. I could not wait to get prop- 
erly clothed. They don’t furnish fur overcoats in 
the state prison. 


SNOW 
What did you ’scape for? 


STRANGER 
That’s a strange question. Why didn’t you ask what 
I was in for and then you’d know why I escaped? 


Mrs. Snow 
Well, what were you in for? 


STRANGER 
Murder. 


Mrs. SNow 
MURDER! 


STRANGER 
Yes, murder. (He sits down.) Are you afraid? 


Mrs. SNow 
You don’t look like a murderer. 


STRANGER (surveying himself, grimly) 
What makes you say that? 


Mrs. Snow (leaning forward toward him) 
I’m not afraid of you because you’ve got eyes like 
my son. Pa, he’s got eyes like Richard. 
14 
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SNow (scrutinizing him) 
So he has. What’s your name, my man? 


STRANGER 
Dick. 


SNow 
Dick what ? 


STRANGER 
The last name doesn’t matter. I’ve tried to forget it 
because I must have brought disgrace on innocent 
people who bear it and who gave it to me. 


Mrs. Snow 
My poor man, why did you ever commit murder? 


STRANGER 
I didn’t say I had committed murder. I said I was 
in prison for murder. That’s why I escaped. I was 
in prison for life for a murder which I did not com- 
mit. Now do you ask why I escaped? 


Mrs. Snow 
My poor boy! Have you eaten? Aren’t you hun- 
gry? 


STRANGER 
I haven’t had a thing to eat to-day. 


Mrs. Snow 
Oh, pa, what a blessing we got ready for Parker and 
Richard! (She rises.) Just you two set here an’ 
I'll have the supper on the table in two minutes. 
(She goes out, left.) 


STRANGER 
Parker and Richard, who are they? 
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SNOW 
Our sons. They’ve been away from home for years 
an’ we was expectin’ them back for Christmas. 


STRANGER 
Did—did they say they were coming? 


SNow 
No, Parker wrote an’ said he couldn’t come ’cause he 
was too busy. 


STRANGER 
And Richard? 


Snow 


Richard? Why—why we don’t know where Richard 
is. 


STRANGER 
Don’t know! Good God, didn’t you hear? 


SNow 
Hear what? 


STRANGER 
I mean—ah—hear anything about him or anything? 


SNow 
No, he went away from here twelve year ago an’ we 
heard from him for about six year. Then about six 
year ago we had the last letter from him. 
(Mrs. Snow enters with a platter containing a roast 
and a dish of vegetables. She sets them on the table, 


left.) 
Mrs. Snow 


I’ll have the things on in just a minute. Don’t you 
want to wash up? 
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STRANGER 
If you please. 
(He rises.) 


Mrs. Snow 
Right this way. 
(She goes through left door. The STRANGER follows 
her. SNow sits in chair by the stove gazing thought- 
fully before him.) 

Mrs. Snow (reéntering with dish of vegetables and pot 
of tea) 
Everythin’ ’s all ready, pa. (She steps back, survey- 
ing the table critically.) He don’t act much like a 
murderer—I mean a criminal, does he? 


SNOW 
No, he don’t. That’s a fact. I guess he’s innocent, 
all right. Still that’s only what he said. 


Mrs. SNow 
No one with his eyes could do a thing like that, pa. 
He’s got Richard’s eyes. 


SNow 
Wonder what sent him here to-night? 


Mrs. Snow 
Most likely it was God. He knew we was lonesome, 
an’ He knew the stranger was cold and hungry. 
(STRANGER reénters, left.) Set right here, Mr.— 
ah—Dick. May I call you Dick? 


STRANGER 
Certainly. 
Mrs. SNow 
It’d seem ’most as if our own boy, our own Dick, 
had come home. 
17 
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Snow (sitting at head of table) 

Set down, everybody. (They sit.) The good Lord 
bless us this night an’ the food we are goin’ to eat. 
Let us partake of the food you have been so good ’s 
to send us in a spirit of humility an’ of thankfulness. 
An’ bless every one that sets down to a meal to-night, 
an’ take pity on those who won’t set down, the poor, 
the hungry, the weary, and the exiled. An’ bless 
specially our son Parker an’ make him thankful an’ 
worthy. An’ Richard, wherever he is, may he be 
settin’ down to such a meal; and keep his footsteps 
in the path of right; an’, if it is Your will, send him 
home to us, for Thine is the Kingdom, the power, 
an’ the glory, Amen. How’d you happen to come 
to this particular house, Dick? 

(He serves him.) 


STRANGER 
It was the candle you put in the window. Do you 
expect the waits? 


Mrs. Snow 
No. We're too far outa town. We put it there 
"cause we wanted it to show our boys the way home. 


STRANGER 
I saw it and I knew that I’d find a welcome here. 
Besides, I couldn’t go much farther until I got warm 
again and something inside of me. 


SNow 
Have some more meat, son. My goodness, you was 
hungry. Take your time. They ain’t no hurry. 
(Helps him again.) 

STRANGER 


Yes, I must hurry on as soon as I am through. I 
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realize what poor manners it is to eat and run, espe- 
cially on Christmas Eve, but here every one is on the 
watch. I was seen heading in this direction, and I 
am not safe within a hundred miles of here. 


Mrs. Snow 
But you can stay to-night, can’t you? You mustn’t 
hurry away on such a night. You'll freeze! 


STRANGER 
No, I must go on and take my chances on freezing. 
Even that would be preferable to being caught again. 
But tell me, you spoke of your son Parker. Why 
doesn’t he come home? 


Mrs. SNow 
He’s very busy. (Proudly.) He’s an author, you 
know. 


STRANGER 
What! Parker Snow an author? 


SNow 
Yes. How’d you know his name? 


STRANGER (in confusion) 
Why—ah—you must have let it drop. 


SNOW 
H’m. Have some more potatoes. (Serves him.) 
Ma? 


Mrs. SNow 
No more, thank you, pa. You never knew him, did 
you, Dick? 


STRANGER 
Yes, I knew him long ago. He was an engineer then 
and had no thought, that I ever knew of, of being 
an author. He has forgotten me by now. 
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EXILE 


SNow 
You know Parker? Well! The world ain’t so big 
after all, is it, ma? You didn’t know Richard too, 
did you? 


STRANGER 
Yes, I knew Richard Snow, too. 


Mrs. SNow 
Oh, tell us about him! Where’d you know him? 


STRANGER 
I knew him six years ago in New York. He was 
very happy. Then all of a sudden something hap- 
peneday. sa. 


Snow and Mrs. SNow 
Yes? 


STRANGER 
To me, and I went to prison. I have not known 
Richard Snow since then. I forgot every one then; 
every one was dead as far as I was concerned. 


Mrs. Snow 
It was six year ago that we last heard from Richard, 
too. Queer, ain’t it? Sometimes pa an’ I think 
maybe he’s dead. We ain’t never said anythin’ about 
it, though, till to-night, when pa said somethin’ that 
made me know he felt the same as me. 


STRANGER 
I hope you’ll forgive me. I really must go on. This 
is a good time to get away. Every one will be so 
happy and comfortable at their own firesides that 
they'll not bother to think about any one outside, 
(He rises.) 
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SNOW 
I wisht you could stay, Dick, an’ take the place we 
had ready for our own boys. But you know best. 
Here, here’s some cigars Parker sent me. Take 
some. They’ll help warm you. 
(Snow offers the box to the STRANGER, who takes 
one.) 


STRANGER 
Thanks. 


SNow 

Oh, here, take a lot. (He hands the STRANGER a 
handful. The latter starts to protest.) No, don’t 
say a word. I don’t smoke myself. Always give 
7em away. An’ here’s a sweater Parker sent me, too. 
I don’t need it ’cause the one he sent me last year 
ain’t near wore out yet. 

(He gives the STRANGER the sweater.) 


STRANGER 
Oh, I can’t take that. 


Snow 
Yes, please do. I don’t need it an’ it'll keep you 
warm to-night. 
(Snow helps the STRANGER into it.) 


Mrs. Snow (taking the letter from her pocket) 
An’ here’s ten dollars. It’s a gold piece—from 
Parker. 


STRANGER 
Please, mother ! 


Mrs. Snow 
Mother ? 


EXILE 


_ 


STRANGER 
Oh, can’t I call you mother? ‘You’re so much like 
my mother, and you’ve acted so much like a mother 
to me. Please forgive me. 


Mrs. SNow 
Certainly call me mother, Richard. It seems so much 
like you was my own Richard. Here. 
(Mrs. Snow holds the ten dollars out to STRANGER.) 


STRANGER 
Oh, I can’t take this really. 


Mrs. SNow 
Why can’t you? ’Course you can, an’ it’ll help you 
to get away. You can ride on the train more ’na 
hundred miles on that an’ buy a meal or two besides. 


STRANGER (taking it and kissing her hand) 
Oh, how can I ever repay you? 


Mrs. SNow 
Sometimes when you’re a free man again, if you 
see Parker or our Richard, tell ’°em how we are 
waitin’ for ’em still. 


STRANGER 
Pll tell them. I promise I’ll tell them. 


Snow (as the STRANGER is about to go) 
An’ take these to keep your hands warm. (He holds 
out the fur-lined gloves.) They’re fur-lined, see? 
Rabbit. They’ll be warm, too. 

STRANGER 
You’ll make me take them in the end, though I wish 
you would not be so kind. 

SNOW 
Why? Ain’t it Christmas Eve? 
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STRANGER 
But it does seem as if I shall never be able to do 
anything to make it right with you. Every chance 
in the world is against me, against my escaping. 


SNow 
Wait, though. Got any matches for your cigars? 


STRANGER 
No, I haven't. 


SNow 
Ill get some. 
(Snow goes out at left.) 


Mrs. SNow 
Why, you poor boy, you haven’t got any rubbers! 
You'll die from pneumonia wadin’ through the snow 
without any rubbers. Wait till I get you a pair of 
pa’s. 

STRANGER 
Oh, I shan’t catch cold. I’m strong. 


Mrs. Snow 
But they’ll keep your feet warm. Pa’s got two pair. 
Ill get one. 


(Mrs. Snow goes, left. The STRANGER looks around 
quickly. He crosses to the bookcase and takes small 
picture of Mrs. Snow from the top. He looks at it 
for a moment, kisses tt, passes his hand across his 
eyes, and places the photograph in his pocket. Then 
he takes the photograph album from the writing desk 
- and crosses to the table at left. He turns the pages 
with the air of one familiar with the book, and re- 
moves a photograph from it. This he hurriedly puts 
in his pocket. SNow enters.) 
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SNOW 
Here’s a lot of matches for your cigars. 


STRANGER 
Thanks, father. You won’t mind if I call you 
“father’’? 


SNOW 
Cert’nly not. Cert’nly not. 
(Mrs. Snow enters with rubbers.) 


Mrs. SNow 
Here, try these on. They oughta fit. 


STRANGER (trying them on) 

A perfect fit. Thank you both very much. God bless 
you! I must be going now. (He turns the door 
knob.) Before I go I want to promise that if I ever 
get free, I’ll certainly some day come back here, and 
when I come, you’ll see both your sons, Parker and 
Richard. Good-by. (He opens door.) Merry 
Christmas ! 


Snow and Mrs. SNow 
Merry Christmas! 
(The STRANGER goes.) 


SNow 
Nice boy, eh? 


Mrs. Snow 
Somehow he seems an awful lot like our Richard, but 
of course that’s just because we was thinkin’ of the 
boys. 

SNow 
Ma? 


Mrs. Snow 
What? 


EXILE 


SNow 


What’d Parker say if he knew we gave away all his 
presents? 


Mrs. Snow 
Why, he’d be glad, of course. “Sides, we got the 
phonograph records an’ the vacyum cleaner left, ain’t 
we? 

SNOW 
That’s right. (He sees the album on the table.) 
How’d the photo album get on the table? 

Mrs. SNow 
Dick musta been lookin’ at it while we was out of the 
room. (She sits beside the stove.) Well, pa, the 
Christmas candle worked. 

SNow 
You bet. (He sits beside her.) It didn’t bring our 
boys home, but it brought somebody’s boy home. 


Mrs. SNow 
Somehow, I feel just as happy. 
(Snow leans over and pats her hand.) 
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